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_GKRMAN LITERATURE. 


- Pomaque non notis legit ab’ arboribus.—Cat, 


~~ 


_PARABLES—By Fazpenier Apouruus KRuNMAKER. 


To ENQUIRE on foreign literataré—to make its genius fa- 
militar to our readefs, is what our‘journal is chiefly intended 
‘to do.If it be without contest, that all nations promoted 
_ the improvement of their languages ‘by comparing with each 
‘ether and studying the writings of the various inhabitants of 
‘the globe, of a greater and @ iioré important nature, we 
think, Would be the advantage résulting from this examina- 
tion, to one which labours undét the inconvenience of having 
no language of her own. Never will the greatness and 
_ gove ty of America be more immovable aud unrivalled, 
than when, forgetful even of the sérvility with which he 
ee ‘now models her words and thoughts on the decrees of those. 
®\ = islanders—the deceitful Danai of our age,—she shall even- 
lly have a national language, whose character and geni 
‘may be more precisely ascertained by a peculiar cane 
_ ideas than by a new choice and sound of words. To free 
hie? of this last mark: of past servitude, whose influence on 
minds is creater than perhaps’ is generally thought, to at- 
ain this kind of desirable otiginalness, no better means can 
ge selected than an attentive perusal of foreign authors, and. 
“the selection and introduction of ‘their severe and elaborate 
_ forms of writing.-—Since these means have been recommen- 
ded by a learned German, i) aw having even ee pewer of 
: ad | 


(4) Sehlegel 
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recalling a language out of a situation of entire corruption, 
undoubted is their successful application to our purpese.— 
First are to be incessantly studied the Greek and Latin ex- 
emplars, eternal models of the beautiful, the simple, andthe | 
sublime.—These are the precious inexhaustible mines, from 
which were drawn those brilliant gems that dazzle us in 
many an European work :—these are the solid ground on 
which were built the most admired literary structures, in 
more modern ages. | | 

All modern nations, besides their conquests on the lan- 
guages of their dead sisters, are possessed of a literary cha- 
racter peculiar to them, for which they are more or less in- 
debted to their religious and civil laws, to their manners, 
customs and climate.—Even those, whose degree of civili- 
zation, we think is not to be measured on the intellectual — 
scale of our age, have their wild boldness, freedom and bril- 
hiancy :—and their perfumed groves or icy rocks are equally 
alluring to the mind’s eye.—Dissimilitudes and conirasts, 
new feelings, or at least so disguised as to appear to be so, 
unexpected striking scenery, such are the objects, which hu- 
man fancy delights to dwell upon. A traveller goes in 
search of them, continually attended by danger and fa- 
tigue—a reader can enjoy all of them without any trouble 
or fear :—nations obey his call—and lay their treasures 
open before him :—-the art of printing made him citizen of 
every country, and he is allowed to assist at the concerts of 
the Skalds, and Troubadours, and listen to the harp of Sion, 
and the chelyn of Greece. , 


~~ Such are the views to which our labours are directed, and 
these the expectations, which we intend to excite in our read- 


a minds.—By observing and analyzing the peculiarities — 


oreign literary works, our taste can be taught to avoid 
their discovered errors, and to imitate, as far as it is consis- 
tent with the actual character of our language, their elegan- 
cies, and peregrine beauties both of thought and style. 


»» But as it is not ina few sublime works of nations, that 


their general literary character must be exclusively looked 
fer, since there is a degree of sublimity where all geniuses 
of every country meet with each other; and besides, as all 
the monuments of ‘their classical glory have become’ by 
translation and analysis a common property, we should not 
think our duties performed, were we to fill our pages with 
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subjects generally known, and from which not a single new 
idea could be acquired.—It is to works, then, with which 
most people are unacquainted, and only such as are deser- 
ving of notice, that we shall call the publick attention. 

The chivalrous poetry and art of the middle age in Germa- 
ny, were lost during the controversies of the 16th century,(1) 
and her language became corrupted during the long and con- 
tinual wars, by which her internal peace was agitated and 
convulsed.—Luther’s translation of the Bible fixed the Ger- 
man language, and became to all philologists the standard of 
the High Dutch.(2) His poweriul mind felt the want of a 
new method of instruction, as the most solid prop to his cause, 
and he worked at it most successfully—He made war on 
that multiplicity of vices, which prevailed in the schools du- 
ring the monachal and scholastick peried ; and soon they be- 
gan to disappear.— [he subsequent ages, mindful thatrefor- | 
mation was the offspring of science, accomplished what his ge- 
nius had pointed out and begun. The part which every class 
of people took in the religious contest, was the most powerful 
cause ofits rapid improvement,(3) and to this very circum- 
stance it is to be ascribed, that in no other modern language 
have so many biblical words and phrases come into the use 
of common life, as in German. Then was the Eastern and 
Greek archaiology applied to the interpretation of the Bible, 
and the spirit of profound and patient investigation, and the 
coolness of mind of the Germans, tracing the historians and 
sacred bards through the Arabick, Syriack, Chaldaean, Per- 
sian, Greek and Latin antiquities, disclosed to us a precious 
part of the archives of human kind. Since that epoch, chairs 
of exagesis and hermeneuticks were established through all 
ihe empire, and the books of Job, Isaiah. and Jeremiah, had 
as many scholia as Hesiod’s and Homer’s works. ‘The po- 
etry of the Hebrews became a favourite reading among them, 
and their minds full of that philosophy of antiquity, in such 
a degree as not to be found elsewhere. | 

To such a fondness for sacred writings and subjects, and 
to such an hereditary disposition of mind, we are igdebted 





(1) See Schlegel’s leetures on the history of literature. 

(2) ‘This dialect was first called Frankish, because it had its origin 
in the Carolingian age,—the name of the raling Teutonick tribe being 
used, according to the fashion of that period, to demote every thing 
that was Teutonick. : f 

(3) Ch. Villers on Luther’s reformation passim. 
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for that multiplicity of works on theology,(1) or subjects 
having reference to it, with which we are presented every 
year by this nation. Among them appeared a book some 
years ago, which we think can be introduced to most of our 
readers as a new and worthy acquaintance.—Though this 
book may be reckoned as the-result of an uncommon share 
of genius, yet its serious subject, and mystical style, proved 
more acceptable to the taste of its native country, than to 
that of its neighbours: and hence its reputation cannot be 
said to have outgone the boundaries of Germany. This fact 
is to be ascribed to the prevailing taste of the age, but does 
not prove against the work, and less against its author. 
Religious ideas in an oriental dress are the groundplot of 
Mr. Krunmaker’s parables.—His interlocutors are from 
Judea vr some other eastern country, and the Bible is the 


standard of his style. Socrates and Plato are there the only 


Greek philosophers to be met with.—We shall give in this 

and successive numbers, a translation of some of his para- 

bles, as a specimen of a work, by which the curiosity, ae 

well as the morals of our readers, may be agreeably enter- 
tained.— 
: I.—NATHAN. | 

Nathan, the prophet and wise doctor of Salem, was, sit- 
ting among his disciples, and words of wisdom aud sci- 
gnce, sweet as honey, flowed from his lips. 

Gamalie!, one of them, said unto him: Master, why do 
we receive thy lessons with so much pleasure? Why doeth 
every person eagerly collect the words flowing from thy 
moth bie 

‘ye doctor modestly smiled: Doest thou not know, that 
my name meaneth—to give ?(2) Men are willing to receive, 
if thou knowest how to make it acceptable that thou givest. 

And iow dovst thou do? asked Hillel. And Nathan an- 
swered him: I present to you a golden fruit in a silver shell, 
¥e receive the shell, and afterwards ye find the fruit with- 


in it.— 





(1) it has been observed, that no country had so many living writers 
as Germany.—The catalogues of the fair of Leipsick, a few years ago, 
reckoned their number to exceed 10,000—and continually increase. 
Theological books were in the greatest proportion. 


(2) Such is the meaning of the Hebrew word Nathan. 


i] 
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Another day Gamaliel interrogated Nathan the wise, say- 
ing unto him: Master, why doest thou teach us through pa- 
rables? * 

And he answered and said, Hearken unto me, thou my son: 
When I had reached manhood, the voice of God spake un- 
to my heart: it told me that [should teach the peop!e, and 
bear witness unto the truth: and the Spirit of God came 
mightily upon me.—Then, I let my beard grow.—I dressed 
coarsely.—I went to the publick places, and I reproached 
bitterly the people with their faults and vices; but every 
body avoided me carefully, or despised my censure, or ap- 
plied it to his neighbour. 

Then anger arose in my breast.—-One evening I left town, 
and retired on Mount Hermon, and said unto myself; let 
them perish in the darkness of night—and angry as I was, 
I pursued my wa!k, on the lightless sides of the mountain. 

And the twilight found me there—the horizon began to 
whiten at the east, and dew fell from heaven on Mount Her- 
mon.—Night was driven away, and balmy vapours arose. 
The east brightened with a sweet and charming vividness: — 
a light mist moved on the top of the mountain, and moisten- 
ed the thirsty ground — Now, the day flowed from heaven— 

e sun appeared in all his majesty, and the trees, sprinkled 
with dew, refiected his golden rays. 

And I Stopt to enjoy this beautiful and majestick sight:— 
an unknown feeling pervaded my heart: the morning breeze 
blew, and through its murmur, I heard the voice of God, say- 
ing unto me:—Behold, Nathan, it is in such a wonderful 
way, that God sendeth to the children of eavth, the most pre- 
cious, the most salutary boon, the light of the day. 

- And coming down the mountain, continued the prophet, 
the Spirit of God Jed me under a pomegranate tree.—Tall 
was the tree and thick, and luxuriant with flowers and fruits. 

I stopped in its shade: 1 admired its flowers, and said 
unto myself: how beautiful they are!—how brilliant with 
redness !—Such is the breath of innocence on the cheeks of 
the daughters of Israel.—I approached nearer to it,—I 
stooped to look more closely at a branch, and discovered a 
large fruit concealed among the leaves. 

Then f heard the voice of God speaking unto me out of 
the midst of the tree: Doest thou see, Nathan, how nature 
awaketh by a modest flower the hope of a fruit? Doest thou 
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see how she presenteth it to thy hand, shading with leaves 
her own? 

And then, pursued Nathan, I felt a new courage, and 
went down to Salem.—My coarse dresses were thrown 
away.—l perfumed my bair, and taught truth without harsh- 
ness, and through parables ;—for, truth is of a serious cast, 
and hath very few attendants :—hence she liketh to be plain- 
ly and cheerfully dressed, to allure friends and disciples. 


Il.—THE NEW TRIBE. 


Now it came to pass at a remoter epoch than the farthest 
boundaries of hisiory, that a family flying from the persecu- 
tion of atyrant of Asia, took shelter in a wild conntry sur- 
rounded by mountains, whose height was beyond human 
reach. 

And the chiefs of this family died before the growth of 
their children, who outlived them as by a miracle, and be- 
came the main stock of a small tribe, which waxed pros- 
perously in ignorance and simplicity. 

And their wants were little, and their thoughts few : how- 
ever, they preserved a confused idea of a mighty Being, 
called a God. ‘They knew not, either where he lived, or 
what was his figure, or how he acted ; but they worshipped, 
as a God, the torrent that fell from the mountain through 
their vallies, since they drank its water, for the country 
could not afford them any other—and the noise of its rapid 
course frightened them. 

And on a sudtien the torrent swelled with melted snow— 
inundated the valley, and carried away men and their habi- 
tations. ‘Those who were spared, trembled before their 
God, and said unto themselves: Our God is very wroth, 
and his anger burneth within him.—Let us not hesitate: as 
soon as he giveth anew mark of it, let us offer to him what 
is most dear to us. 3 

And so spake men among the people, and resolved, as 
soon as the torrent should begin to swell, tv propitiate this 
their Ged by throwing into it their youngest children. 

And mothers wept--and expected the fatal day with throb- 
hing hearts. Superstition’had choked with iron hands the 
tenderest feelings in the breast of the men. 

And the day of the sacrifice shone over them, and the pa- 
rents with trembling hands Jed the young, helpless victims, 
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to the shore.—The dreadful act was about to be performed, 
when a stranger appeared unexpectedly among them.—His 
name was Maho—that meaneth the Son of the Sea. 

And he spake unto them, saying, Will you add misery to 
misfortune ?—Why do you immolate innocent victims ?-— 
Why rather do you not make war on the torreit ? 

And the people retreated from him, impressed with as- 
tonishment and fear.—Some of them said, This man speak- 
eth evil of God. 

And it came to pass that the stranger carried a lyre in his 
hand : he struck its chords, and commingled his voice with 
their harmony. * 

Then the people surrounded him, and followed to the top 
of the mountain, in joyful bands, the harmony of his lyre. 
Excited by his example, they began to work,—to roll down 
rocks, and placing them on both sides of the torrent, made 
barriers against its wrath. 

And spring succeeded to winter—the snow melting on the 
tops of the mountains, swelled the torrent; but powerless 
proved its anger—vain its murmuring, as it could not break 
the bondage imposed on it. , 

And the people, wondering, said unto each other, Maho, 
the Son of the Sea, is God—and Maho, who heard it, said 
unto them, If it be, all of you are Gods, since you subdued 
the torrent by your own strength: ye needed only to be 
. apprized of it. Commune with your beart, hearken unto its 
dictates, and it will teach you who is God. 

Where is he—where doth he dwell? cried hundreds of 
‘voices confusedly—and Maho gave no answer; but he taught 
them to cultivate their fields, and plant trees. 

And rain and dew fell to fertilize the country, and Heaven 
blessed their work. 

Then they said unto themselves, God is there—above :-— 
the clouds are his tent, and from thence he looketh on and 
fertilizeth the vale. Let us go and offer him our fruits, to 
induce him to descend amongst us. 

And they. went on the top ofa hill, and built a hearth:— 
there they burned their first fruits, in hopes that the smoke 
would ascend, and carry its agreeable fragrance to their 
God :—for they said, He dwelleth above ; the Heavens are 
his mansion—the clouds his tent. 
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Moreover, though imperfect was this their knowledge. of 
God, the vale grew. more and more beautiful, more and more: 


fertile, and the people were happy in the simplicity of their 
hearts. And the desire of seeing the Supreme Unknown, 
kindled warmer every da¥ in-their breasts. “Fhey went to 
Maho, and said unto him, We beseech thee, make us an 
image, that we may think of him, since he will not visit us. 
Maho smiled, and sculpturéd a likeness. of man. 


Aad they placed it under a tent, and called it the mansion. 


of God, 
Afier that day they did not ask any: more, either where 


God dwelt, or what he was—for they worshipped that image 
as God. 


And they presented before it their most delicious fare, and . 


they eat and drank*:—so doing, they debased their God and 
themselves. 

And it came to pass, that the wise stranger V was provoked 
with anger by their conduct, and said unto the people, Be- 
hold, whether that bé the Mighty Unknown. 

Then he set fire to the house of the God, which was con- 
sumed “— the image. And the people said unto them- 
selves, No; that image is not God. 

And they asked anew, Where shall we find him ?—Look 
around you, answered the stranger ;—trees and planis grow 
and blossom silently, and the earth is.charged with every 
kind of productions. An invisible breath penetrateth it, and 
reneweth its strength by day and by night.—Still ye do not 
know either the nature or the figure of that breath—~life of 
your mountains, vales, men and animals, 


And the people did not listen to him any more, and all. 


exclaimed, We know him now.—this breath is Ged. He 


sarrousiieth—fitleth the world, and dwelleth i in the breast: 


of men and animals. 


The wise man answered unto them, saying, do not tron. 
ble yourselves about his name, form or dwelling. Be doing 
good to each other, as the breath which penetrateth all na- 
ture: then the Unknown Being will come unto you-sponta- 
neously. 


Now it came to pass, that a very proud man, envious 
against the wise stranger, arose among the people. He 
hated him because of his being. honored by them : and this 
man was called Zalmi—that meaneth The Gloomy ; for he 
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avoided other men, and his countenance spake gloominess 
and sadness. | 

When suddenly, a dreadful monster appeared in the yale; 
a huge lion, from the mountains. Men and beasts fell ‘its. 
prey, and satiate with blood, it went back to its cave. 

And the people,’ thinking it was a supernatural being, 
come from the bowels of the earth, hid thémselves in their 
huts. The wise stranger said unto them, Go, meet the mon- 
ster. . He went first ; they followed. 

As they were passing before the tent of Zalmi, he came 
out, and speaking evil of the stranger, said unto the people, 
You are lambs led to the monster by this man. When your 
namber shall he lessened, he hopes it will prove easier for 
him to dominate over you. ‘he monster and he are equally 
to be dreaded. 

And the wise a was silent, and the people were 
frightened. 

Moreover, Zalmi had a son, two years of age, who was 
playing by hia father’s tent.—N ow the lion appeareth, com- 

ing from the thick of the forest, and fiercely advanceth. Fear 
| falleth on the people, and they flee. 


And the animal, foaming—roaring, and pursuing his. 


threatening course, is about to leap upon the child.—Zalmi, 
struck with despair, dareth not to succour him.—The mother, 
in the forgetfulness of herself, moveth to oppose the mon- 
ster; but strength faileth her soul, and fainting, she falleth 
down as dead. Maho advanceth—alone; meeteth the blood. 
thirsty animal, and by a blow of his club, throweth it sense- 
less on the gvound, and eventually strangleth it in his arms. 
Exhausted, and covered with blood, he findeth a sufficient 
strength to raise the child, and take him to his enemy. 

And the parents of the child threw themselves at his feet, 
and shedding tears of heart-felt repentance, said unto him, 
We are unworthy toraise our eyes to thee. 

And the people, joining them, were about to worship the 
 vanquisher of the lion.—Art thou a man? said they unto 

him. Art the Unknown Being under human shape— 
thou who wast so kind towards thy enemy? thou who giv- 







eth away thy own life to do what is good ? 

And such were the words of the people.—Maho answer- 
s ed unto them, saying, I am, my children, a man like unto 
you. A secret yoice came unto my heart, and said unto me, 


Rani ee: 
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Thou shalt fight the lion-and I obeyed. The same voice 
speaketh into your hearts, since you praise more my deed 
than my strength. It spake unto Zalmi, who hated me, 
and afterwards bowed his head unto the dust and wept. 
Behold, this voice cometh into the heart of his son, for he 
stretcheth his arm to clasp my neck. There, my friends, 
is the breath, the voice of the Invisible Being. Be subser- 
vient to his orders, and he will make himectt better known 
unto you. Never is God nearer to us, than when in our 
hearts. 

And the people exclaimed, We know now that we need 
not to inquire either into ‘is dwelling, i image or name. 

And that day, and all subsequent days, ‘the people paid 
the worship of faith and love from within thoir hearts to this 
Invisible Being, with the simplicity of childhood. Their 
minds became opened more and more, and they never after- 
wards asked, what is God——where doeth he dwell ? 


ee 


LITERATURE OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 





THE ORIGIN OF POETRY. 
FROM A SCANDINAVIAN TRADITION? 


On a solitary shore widens a cavern surrounded by arid, 


bare rocks, on which the foaming waves break with a low 


murmur, struck by the oars of the mariners.—Some prickly © 


bushes protect its entry, and the pointed thorn-bush there 


undulates obedient to the wind. A gloomy silence and a_ 


deep darkness reign within; yet this sad place is enlighten- 
ed by the purest ray of love, the fair Gunloda, the Suttung’s 
daughter. When some cruel dwarfst+ had killed, treache- 
rously, Weisser, they mixed his blood with honey, and 
made that powerful beverage, by which poets are inspired ; 





* This tale has been extracted from a Saga, and written in Italian 


by Giuseppe Felice Romani. te 


+ This word has not in the Runick poems the same meaning as in | 


English. ‘The Seandinavians did not mean by this word, men of the 
smallest size: but by this appellation they designed some inferior Genii, 
who inhabited rocks and caverns, and forged arms which no hamar 
stresgth or nccromantick spell could withstand. 
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but having by some injury excited the anger of Suftung, 
they were subdued by him, fastened with iron chains on a 
rock, and left a worthy prey to the waves or sea-monsters : 
they stood a while lamenting their fate, until the dread of it 
made them entreat Suttwng for the boon of life and liberty, 
and the precious draught was offered and accepted for it. 
This jealous enchanter, lest profane lips should touch it, en- 
closed his treasure in a golden vase ; Gunloda his daughter 
was trusted with the guard of it, and both were shut in a 
dreadful cave. There dwells Beauty: and either when the 
rising sun gilds the tops of Sulityetma, or when the moon 
spreads her silver rays on the solitary hills, she dares not to 
walk very far from her silent, gloomy abode. Alas! she 
has left her native mountains—the forests do not see her any 
more pursuing the timid stag—the fair companions of her 
youth call her in vain—the young hunters, mindful of her 
virgin beauty, sigh for her absence, and her mourning 
hounds, laying on desert rocks, teach the vallies their sor- 
rowful howling. . 

But when the silent night spreads her black veil over the 
earth, Gunloda leaves her dark retreat; and, sitting on a 
rock, she mixes her sighs with the harmonious sounds of a 
harp. Zephyrs stay on their wings to listen to her: the sea 


‘murmurs more sweetly roiling along the shore, and the moon . 
@ seems as willing to caress her beautiful proportions, darting 


on them her melancholy rays. Her snowy breast flutters, 


_ agitated, as a leaf by a morning wind. A secret tear flows 
on her cheek. She is quite alone, yet an unknown desire 


troubles her very heart, and.rans through every vein. :—then 


_ leaning on the harp, she stays motionless, and wrapt up in 
_ ‘sadness and reflection :—her head is pillowed on her hand, 
and a zephyr, playing with her golden hair, spreads it on 
her neck, shining in whiteness. 


_ Unfortunate! why does thy father forbid thee the halls 
_ Of his old castle? Why does he forsake thee in this lonely 
_ place >—-Unwise! ought he not to have trusted more pow- 


~ erful hands with that precious draught? ‘The gods are en- 


vious at his treasure: in vain should he attempt to oppose 
their will: his useless tears shall fall on his empty vase, 


and thou, beautiful girl, sweet Gunloda, shalt weep for a 


loss beyond repair, 


‘~ 
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4 The death of the wise Weisser, and the divine qualities § 
of the draught made with his blood, had reached the 4s. § }, 


d ; and struck the ears of the gods surrounding the throne 

of the mighty Odin. Fruitless are their inquiries through § 4), 
the celestial spheres : but the supreme God looking on garth, 
where all things appear to him as reflected by a large mir- 
ror, discovers the vase concealed in Sutiung’s cave :—and By, 
h 
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weighing the power of the enchanter, chooses to conquer it, f 
and to fill the wishes of the entreating deities, to expose him- 

self to the dangers of such an undertaking. He divests him- 

self of all the marks of his divine royalty, veils the majesty B 

of his godlike countenance under the shape and dress of an 

harvester, enters Bauge’s halls, and proposes to reap alone § , 

his large fields. He asks for his salary a drop of that pre-B, 

cious beverage ; but as Bauge had vainly entreated hisbro. 9 
1 
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ther for it, the god unseen enters the cave, and advances to 
its centre :—there is Gunloda. | 
Night and silence reigned over the world: the young | 

Gunloda, whose white limbs lay softly on a mossy bed, ex- | 
| hausted by a tedious vigil, had just fallen asleep.—Herlong § 
' eye-lashes offered a kind of beauty more calm than the bril- § 
liancy of her looks. —Never perhaps sleeping innocence had § 
so many charms.—The panting of her virginal breast, to @ 
which her curled hair supplied a veil, spoke a secret desire:-— § 
the chalice of her half-smiling lips gave way to her sighs, B- 
far sweeter than the scent of a rose :——her beautiful hand 
Jeaned on her arm, and a peaceful sleep coloured with the B 
| purest carmine her charming face. — ae |i 
Odin felt the enchanting power of artless beatity :—his- 
| eye drinks poison from her unrivalled form.—He dares not # 
| to sigh, lest he should trouble so sweet a sleep.—Alas! how § 
| 
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dreadful to thee, when thou didst awake, Gunloda, were the B 
sight of a god, and his words of love. Unfortunate! vainly B 
she calls for assistance, vainly she tries to escape from him:— § 
her strength and her voice betray. her wiil:—as a vulture § 
ravishing a dove from her nest, such was. Odin to Gunloda. § 
: He was no more the harvester of Bauge: he appeared toher, @ 
+ noble in his mien—godlike in his countenance—sweet and § 
q ) enchanting were his looks and voice, and fear in her virgin @ 
heart converted: to love.—Aurora opened the gates of day, & 
4. and saw her the happy bride of a mighty god, and offering 
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| to him the precious drau ght entrusted to her care. Gunloda 


felt her hand tremble, when it touched the fatal vase: her 
heart told her a criminal tale by its rapid fluttering, and the 
cavern, witness of it, shcok. ‘The unfaithful god, master of 
the long wished for draught, swallows it ;—becomes an ea- 
gle, and, spreading his large wings, flies to the heavens. 
Gunloda screams for despair ;—pale, distracted, and cruel 
to herself, she runs after him, her eyes follow him through 
his heavenly path ;—and calling her husband, she falls mo- 
tionless on the ground. 

At that very moment Gunloda’s father reaches the top of 
the hill —He perceives the eagle and kuows the god; guess- 
ing the fatal truth, he fills the air with screams, vents his 
rage by roaring , and taking the shape of an eagle, pursues, 
quick as an arrow, the ravisher, who to avoid a doubtful ficht, 
flies towards the Asgard: but oppressed by the weight of 


his treasure, his flying is less rapid than that of Suttung, 
whose dreadful cries reach to him, and whose strong wings 
seem to obey his thirst of rev 


The thunder shakes the vaul of Heaven. Ona sudden 
an the gates of the celestial hall.—All the divine atten- 


_ dants of Odin come out ;—the immortal Virgins, borne on 
_ the winds, fly to meet their king, and bring golden vases to 
fz preserve the s draught from the danger of the ensu-, 
Ee ing contest. ‘The ravisher eagle spread it; but only part 
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_ could be preserved, and part fell on earth commingled with 
B seabiarity: ——Men drank it with eagerness; and hence came 
- worthless poets and poems without harmony; ; for few among 
men are so dear to the god, as to be allowed to approach 


their lips tothe golden vases, and drink the pure draught 


Genids. 
‘The thundering god, surrounded hy storms, is now ready 


ve Bis fight. his enemy ; he turns towards Sultune—follows hina 


_ through the threatening clouds, and attacks him with the ra. 
‘Gents of lightning.— When the unfortunate father, at the 

t of being captured by the incensed Deity, perceives his 
wretched daughter, senseless at the entry of the cavern—- 


: | 5 streams for deg, sin, and disappears. 
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THOUGHTS OF MRS. NECKER, AND EXTRACTS FROM 
HER MISCELLANIES.(1) 


GiBBon, in his posthumous works, speaks of the literary, seientifick 
education, which Mr. Carchod(2) gave to his daughter in his solitude 
of Crassi. This taste for letters and science was preserved by her 
through her life, as the sacred fire of old with an incessant eare, and 
entertained by a friendly intercourse with the most celebrated writers 


of that age, such as Buffon, Diderot; Thomas, Saint Lambert, Delille, 


Grim, Gibbon, &e., whose letters, and characters by her, are comprised 
in this colleetion of her works. More precious thaa all these, and 
for which the literary world is most indebted to Mrs. Necker, is her 


daughter, M. de Stael, who, joining to the eharacter of her father— 
shaded with the amiability of her sex, the learning of his and her wor- 


thy friends, heaped a (reasure for herself, which we were afterwards 
permitted to enjoy. 

It seems that the affections and thoughts of both mother and daugh- 
ter have been direeted through their life, by the feelings expressed in 
ihe following passage :—“ Men of genius have had almost always a 
“‘ faithful friend to indicate them glorious things to do, to encourage 
‘them in their performance, and to share the pleasure of having been 
‘successful. ‘The lion has his provider, who is rewarded with a 


‘small part of the prey, for his having pointed it out. Orestes had 4 


“his Pylades—Hereules his Phyloctetes. In France, women are the 


“ friends of men of genius: their passionate souls are devoted to the 


~- illustrious authors,—enjoy with them the result of their labours,— 
“excite them to great, admirable works, and share with them their 
‘S praises, and sometimes their eternal fame.” ; , 

A few of Mrs. Necker’s thoughts will give to our readers the idea, 
of her mind and heart. 3 

“ All those thoughts are sweet, wich link the present to the future 
* life, and hide from us the boundaries of the apse under the eternity 
*“ of the latter.” 

“ ‘The purest virtue must sometimes fall alee heavy misfortunes : 
‘Sas the spotless animals were chosen as the worthiest victims to be 
* offered on the altars of God. ep 

‘‘ All crimes and faults eould be defined a sacrifice of time to come 


“ to the present; all virtues and -~— qualities a sacrifice of the pre-- 


“sent to the future. 
‘“ The habit of a Jarge fortune i is given only by liberality.” 





(1) Paris an vr. 3. vol. 8. 


(2) Mrs. Necker’s father was minister in the village of Crassi, on the moun* 
tains which divide the county of Vaud and the Franche-Comte. 
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“A ‘high station in life is as the fabled Proteus—a God before 
 @ your reaching it :—a tiger, a snake, during its enjoyment :—anew 
6 4 God after its loss.” 

Mrs. Necker was possessed of a large fortune, and one of these last 
thoughts is the happy result of her own experience, aud eome from the 
heart, as the second, of her own misfortunes and fiom the mind. 

_ “T never saw, without being affected with sympathy, the joy of an 
- & old man —His smile comes llewie to my very heart.—” 
“T agree that there is less virtue to be met with in Paris than in 
; Switzerland : but it is only in Paris where virtue is best spoken of. 
_ “It is as the Apollo of Delos, who dictated his oracles, but in a cave, 
“ where the sun never could penetrate.” 

This thought was very probably felt when she was in Switzerland, 

and expressed in Paris. 
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7Rthera per vacuum, mediz atque silentia ezeli 
Tempora noetis eunt : 


‘a? Alta quies hominum pervadit pectora, mulcens 

i, Membraque fess sopor : 

< Coneavum et es perpaucos, queis malesana voluptas 
me Defuit una comes, 


HEquos i ipgeminans ictus nune admonet, et me 
‘’empus inane fugax. 

Est carpenda dies morituro; sie monet hora, 
Et fugiens loquitur. 

Mens audita eapit, sed frustra ; et Gloria quondam 
Iilecebris animum 

Ambitiosa meum traxit, memorabile nomen 


. a Pollicitura mihi; 


Sed spes una dies, veluti lux somnia pellit, 


a Eripuitque Lares. 


Tnque-salutatus bis Sol perduxit Olympum 
eo: Curriculum radians, 
et Postquam deséerui Patrize, o dulcissima, fines, 
pe Oceanumque secans, 
| Prosilui super exoptata hee littora, nulli, 
Nee mihi notus ego. 
Nee cor precipiti motu speravit amicum, 
Nam steterat retro cor 
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; E Firmior ast animus fato mihi fervet in imo 
Peetoris indomitus, a 
Meque ruinz, si fractus eras irruat orbis 
Impavidum ferient. 
Sic mea nec spe Tres ulla variata, metuve 
5 , py | Fila neunt Stygie ; : 
Sie mea, diibueas ex Illis nee stamina, opusve ~ 
. Perbreve vota petunt. ey 
Sed Tu, qui miro ingenii, viridique juvente 
Robore luxurias, 
Cui Proles credit frondes Latonia charas, 
Pieridesque fides, 
Carpe diem, gressusque tuos quo Gloria monstrat 
i Verte, decus Patriz. 
Summis extrema ingeniis nunquam advenit hora, 
_ Nee peritura dies. 
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TO THE @pIri. Ree 
: Ho quattro piedie foi 
Da un diseepolo. , 
Cui Donna invio 25 
Cacciato ai regu Sk 
To naseo e vivo in i 
Hl mio destin moren ek 
| Nuovo vivere impre 


, Allor m? hai ta ssh a save in ‘tempio. 
| "Che se poi miseomponi, > 
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: Scorrer i sénti gelato sndore, : 
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